THE  FOUR  GEORGES
Swift through the land the tuneful mischief floats.
And now to soften strains they struck the lyre,
They sung the beetle, or the mole.
Thy dying kid, or ass's foal,
By cruel man permitted to expire.
Lamb at any rate did not forget his satirists, and some
years later he retaliated on Canning and Frere with the
verses:
At Eton School brought up with dull boys,
We shone like men among the school-boys;
But since we in the world have been.
We are but school-boys among men.1
The efforts of Burke and the Anti-Jacobin bore fruit,
and the minority which was opposed to the war became
steadily weaker. The obvious determination of the
French to establish a hegemony in Europe also opened
the eyes of many who had hitherto been disposed to
sympathize with the enemy, and in spite of a long series of
disasters the country grew ever more determined to resist
aggression. It is almost a commonplace that Pitt was a
poor minister in time of war, and innumerable compari-
sons, all unfavourable to him, have been drawn between
Pitt and Chatham. Those who take this view forget that
the son was faced with far greater difficulties than the
father ever knew. In the Seven Years War the elder Pitt
had the greatest soldier of his day, Frederick the Great,
for an ally, and a France at the nadir of her fortunes for
an enemy. Forty years later his son had one of the
greatest soldiers not only of his day, but of all time, for
an adversary, and as allies but the weak and shifty Cabi-
nets of Vienna, Berlin, and Madrid. Such being the case,
it can only be a matter for surprise that Pitt managed to
1 cf. Lucas, E. V.: The Life of Charles Lamb, Ch. XII.
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